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of insignificant   ones.     In   the  former,   statues   are
Vaised of bronze; in the latter, they are modelled in
plaster.
^ "\Vhen I arrived for the first time at Xew York, by
that part of the Atlantic Ocean which is called the
Sound, I was surprised to perceive along the shore, at
some distance from the city, a considerable number of
little palaces of white marble, several of which were
built after the models of ancient architecture. When
T went the next day to inspect more closely the
building which had particularly attracted my notice,
I found that its walls were of white-washed brick, and
its columns of painted wood. All the edifices which I
had admired the night before were of the same kind.
The social condition and the institutions of demo-
cracy impart, moreover, certain peculiar tendencies
to all the imitative arts, which it is easy to point out.
They frequently withdraw them from the delineation
.of the soul to fix them exclusively on that of the body :
and they substitute the representation of motion and
sensation for that of sentiment and thought : in a
word, they put the Real in the place of the Ideal. I
doubt whether Raphael studied the minutest in-
tricacies of the mechanism of the human body as
thoroughly as the draughtsmen of our own time. He
did not attach the same importance to rigorous
accuracy on this point as they do, because he aspired
to surpass Nature. He sought to make of man some-
thing which should be superior to man, and to
embellish beauty's self. . . . The painters of the
Middle Ages generally sought far above themselves,
^and away from their own time, for mighty subjects,
which left to their imagination an unbounded range.
Our painters frequently employ their talents in the
exact imitation of the details of private life, which
they have always before their eyes ; and they are for
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